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If the trouble deepens and a general uprising 
against foreigners, including the legations, occurs, we 
shall have a repetition of the unspeakable atrocities 
of the Boxer time. The governments having deal- 
ings with China are not yet on a plane sufficiently 
high to prevent such situations, or to meet them when 
they arise in any other way than by force, answering 
violence with violence, and massacre and burning 
with butcheries and " punitive expeditions." So we 
shall have, to the renewed shame of civilization, a 
fresh exhibition of the " tender mercies " of the bayo- 
net and the spitting rapid-fire gun, of devastating 
invasions and — but we will not attempt to lift the 
curtain. God forbid that such things be ever again 
witnessed ! Let our country without delay rescind 
the Chinese exclusion law, put Chinese immigrants 
on the same basis as others, turn its ear away from 
the boom of cannon and the crack of the rifle to the 
still small voice of justice and humanity, and it may 
yet be able to lead the nations, in their dealings with 
the East, into the paths of right, peace and honor. 

How Far Will Arbitration Go? 

In his sermon on "God is Love," in Appleton 
Chapel, Harvard University, on Sabbath evening, 
February 18, Rev. Henry Van Dyke, of Princeton 
University, used, as reported, these words : 

" I thank God that the time has come when wars 
are no longer waged in the sacred name of religion. 
Civilization was never advanced a step by the sword 
or the bayonet; civilization has floated in between 
the leaves of the Bible. The greatest movement of 
the nineteenth century was the beginning of the 
substitution of arbitration for war. We do not know 
how far it will go, but we do know that it is pro- 
gressing along Christian lines." 

The " it " of this last sentence probably refers to 
the word movement in the preceding sentence, but 
logically the sentence means : " We do not know 
how far the substitution of arbitration for war 
will go." 

This is of course true if we look at the matter in 
any absolute way. Nobody can forecast, in specific 
terms and dates, exactly what the final formal out- 
come of the arbitration movement will be ; but that 
is the only sense in which the assertion is true. In 
a general way it is very easy to forecast how far 
arbitration will go and what it will do. We have 
only to base our reasoning upon the past — upon 
what has already been done, even in the lifetime of 
men not yet old, to determine what the end of it is 
to be. We know this about as well as anything can 
be known by the reasoning process without direct 
intuitive perception. 

Dr. Van Dyke's phraseology, "the beginning of 
the substitution of arbitration for war," is modest, 
but it is hardly true to the facts. Much more has 
been accomplished than the beginning of the substi- 



tution of arbitration for war. That would have been 
true fifty years ago, when only about thirty interna- 
tional disputes had been settled by this pacific means ; 
but during the last half of the century just closed 
the number of controversies submitted to arbitration 
multiplied so rapidly that by the end of the century 
the number had risen to more than two hundred, or, 
if small and comparatively unimportant settlements 
through mixed commissions and otherwise be counted 
in, to more than five hundred. From 1895 to 1905, 
ten years, there have been four wars: the China- 
Japan War, the Spanish-American-Philippine War, 
the Boer War and the Russo-Japanese War. If we 
add to these the Boxer conflict, the German war 
in Southwestern Africa, the Venezuela blockade, the 
Thibet expedition and the Panama revolution, we 
have nine conflicts in which arms played a part — in 
one of them on the most colossal scale. But during 
this same decade the nations resorted to arbitration 
more than one hundred times, many of the cases 
being most important and often very delicate and 
sometimes threatening. 

This is certainly more than a beginning; it is a 
habit, a settled and general practice, compared with 
which war has been rare and infrequent. Arbitra- 
tion has become a fixed and prominent part of the 
international social and political order. It is no 
longer an experiment. It is a part of the common 
law of the nations. 

But the above is not all. In this same period of 
ten years the Hague Conference has been held and 
the Great Convention for the Pacific Settlement of 
International Controversies has been adopted by 
twenty-two of the powers of the world, including all 
the most important. The Permanent International 
Court of Arbitration has been set up and is now in 
successful operation, having already adjudicated four 
controversies. It was at first "voluntary," no na- 
tions having pledged themselves in the Hague Con- 
vention to submit their differences to it. But it is 
no longer entirely so. Within two years no less 
than forty treaties of obligatory arbitration have 
been signed (exclusive of the eleven signed by the 
late Secretary Hay), the most of which have been 
ratified and stipulate reference to the Hague Court 
for five years of all disputes of a judicial order and 
those arising in the interpretation and application of 
treaties. Fifteen of the powers which signed the 
Hague Convention are parties each to one or more 
of these treaties, nearly the whole of Western Europe 
being by them bound together in arbitration bonds. 
The treaty between The Netherlands and Denmark 
makes no reservations as to either time or kinds of 
controversies. The new treaty between Norway and 
Sweden, since their separation, provides that even 
the question as to whether a case involves "vital 
interests" or "honor" shall be submitted to the 
Hague tribunal. The important treaty between 
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Chile and the Argentine Republic, accompanied by 
a convention of partial but real disarmament, is well 
known. 

All these details demonstrate that we have got 
very far from " the beginning of the substitution of 
arbitration for war." The fact is, we have already 
passed through two stages of the movement and are 
rapidly going through the third and final one, that of 
the general and permanent organization of arbitration 
in an international system as all-embracing as the world 
of peoples. That this system, including a periodic 
congress of the nations as the counterpart and com- 
plement of the court, when completed, as it will be com- 
paratively soon, judging from the proposed program of 
the second Hague Conference, will from the start pre- 
vent all war everywhere would be too much to proph- 
esy or expect ; but it will go a long way toward se- 
curing that happy consummation. It will finally have 
removed all excuse for war. It will have placed the 
conservation of justice between the nations, and the 
upholding of national honor in the hands of an im- 
partial world-tribunal whose counsel will be gladly 
sought and whose decisions will commend themselves 
to all intelligent men. It will be very difficult, if 
not totally impossible, under those conditions, for 
war to break out anywhere within the family of na- 
tions. We do not hesitate to write, as the best fore- 
cast that can now be made, that arbitration will go 
speedily to the stage of completeness above described, 
and that this completeness means at last the total 
suppression and disappearance of war. 

Lord Roberts' Campaign for Universal 
Military Training. 

A cartoon in the London Tribune for January 31 
represents John Bull bent and staggering, leaning 
on two sticks, under a load of big bundles marked 
" Customs, Excise, Rates, Income Tax, Army and 
Navy." Just in front of him stands Lord Roberts 
ready to throw upon his overloaded shoulders and 
writhing back another big bundle labeled " Army 
1,000,000 men." The look on John's face is one of 
amazement, hesitation and incipient terror. Beneath 
the cartoon is a quotation from a speech of Lord 
Roberts just delivered in Liverpool: "Just as our 
sailors invented the 'two-power standard' for the 
fleet, we ought to accept for the army the ' million- 
men standard.' " 

The militaristic situation in Great Britain, as set 
out by this cartoon, is now the most serious that it 
has ever been, and a crisis is rapidly being reached. 
The National Service League, making nothing of the 
existing enormous annual outlay upon the navy and 
army, has organized a campaign in favor of universal 
military training, and has been holding great meet- 
ings in Liverpool, Manchester and elsewhere, with 
Earl Roberts, Commander-in-chief of the army, as the 
principal spokesman. 



Lord Roberts' military reform (!) proposals include, 
besides other things, an army of one million men and 
a system of universal military training, both in the 
schools and out of them. The army for foreign ser- 
vice is still as now to be made up of volunteers, the 
compulsory training proposed being only to provide 
for home defense in case of emergency ! He declares 
himself unalterably opposed to conscription in the 
continental sense, but believes that every able-bodied 
man in the nation should be made legally liable, 
during certain years of his life, " to render naval or 
military service in or around the United Kingdom 
in case of a great national emergency, and that to fit 
himself for this duty he must undergo a short course 
of naval or military training after he reaches the 
age of eighteen, or later." He attempts to sugar- 
coat further his essentially conscriptive scheme by 
proposing that the amount of time devoted to train- 
ing shall be short enough not seriously to interfere, 
as he imagines, with the men's ordinary callings. 

The proposal, the aim of which is, in spite of the 
pains taken to conceal it, clearly to make every 
Briton ultimately a fighting man, is being pushed 
with all the habitual persistence and boldness of the 
military party. But it is meeting with vigorous 
opposition, both in the press and on the platform, 
and stands, we think, little chance of adoption in the 
present revolutionized state of British public opinion. 
The average Englishman now sees a very different 
lesson in the South African War from that of mili- 
tary unpreparedness, on which Lord Roberts lays so 
much stress. The proposal is charged with being 
nothing less than conscription in disguise, aiming at 
the complete militarizing of the nation. It differs, 
it is confessed, from Continental conscription in the 
amount of time that would be given to training, but 
in the element of compulsion and the sacrifice of 
liberty it would be conscription pure and simple, and 
would be just as effective in militarizing the people 
as any form of compulsory service. 

There is, under the Bannerman government, the 
spirit and purpose of which, as announced by the 
Premier, lies in just the opposite direction, very little 
chance that Lord Roberts' scheme will be adopted. 
The British people as a whole, in their devotion to lib- 
erty, have always been radically averse to the system 
of conscription, and they are not likely now to allow 
themselves to be duped by any thinly veiled form of it. 

The opposition further protests that there is not 
the shadow of a reason, even from the military point 
of view, for Great Britain's having a million men 
under arms, even if half of them should volunteer for 
service abroad. They say that there would be no 
place to put them, and that the " emergencies " for 
which a great army — bigger than any that exists in 
Europe — is to be created, have no prospect of ever 
existing except in the fertile brains of the military 
enthusiasts. 



